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Armorclad Switchgear 


— combines into one metal encased, compound filled, 
factory built and assembled unit, all of the neces- 


sary apparatus to make a complete three phase oil 


| circuit breaker installation. 


The Armorclad principle was de- 
veloped over twenty years ago by 
A.Reyrolle & Co. Ltd., of Hebburn- 
on-Tyne, England. Today they are 
the largest manufacturers of metal- 
clad oil circuit breaker equipment 
in the world. Allis-Chalmers intro- 
duced Armorclad Switchgear into 
the United States. 


Alllis-Chalmers will be glad to figure 
on your oil circuit breaker equip- 
ment. 


LLIS- CHALMER 


———_ Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee ————— 


Armorclad Switchgear is adaptable to practically 
all cases where formerly other types of alternating 
current switching equipments were used. It has lent 
itself advantageously to installations where space 
limitations are such that it would be impossible to 
use another type. Primarily Armorclad Switchgear 
was developed for use in mines and underground 
work where space and safety was of vital importance. 
Its use then spread to power houses and substations. 
Now its advantages are becoming recognized by 
practically all,users of electric power. 
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When will he call on YOU? 


“Old Man Obsolescence” is no friend of Water Meter users. But he 
never comes near users of Trident Disc Water Meters! THEY never 
have to scrap “old” water meters to put in some radically new design, 
or carry a large, expensive, bulky stock of new parts for a wide variety 
of meters. Because . . . in all the years, interchangeable Trident Water 
Meters have never been so altered but that all the new improvements, 
embodied in NEW UNIT PARTS, will fit into the same old meter casings. 
A few Trident Unit Parts will take care of your whole system. No Trident 
Meter ever has (or ever will) become obsolete. When YOU replace your 
old meters, or buy meters for the first time, remember this, and figure 
for yourself all it will save you in the future! Lambert Meters are also 
interchangeable. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
THOMSON METER CORPORATION 
50 East 42nd Street 3.4 New York City 
NEPTUNE METER CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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LAMBERT Water Meters are interchangeable, 
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Pione ers in 
Meter Progress... . 
Yesterday, TODAY, 


Tomorrou 
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Unit Parts 
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Boycott of Government Costly 


EDITORIAL 


HERE is throughout the United States 
ye widespread and vigorous propaganda 

against government and governmental 
service. This is not the attitude 
of anarchists or of radicals, but 
of conservatives. There are those 
high in our industrial life who 
openly take the position that 
“the best government is the 
worst,” and there are others not 
so high who constantly scoff and 
sneer at all governmental enter- 
prise. 

i do not hesitate to say that 
the most expensive luxury in 
America today is the widespread 
opinion that government is nec- 
essarily weak, ignorant, corrupt, 
and contemptible. This attitude costs not only 
millions, but billions of dollars annually be- 
cause it poisons the springs of governmental 





function to perform in modern life. Men are 


not paid merely in dollars and cents, but in 


terms of social regard and respect. They will 
work as hard to be well thought 
of as to be well paid. The con- 
tinuing denunciation of the use- 
lessness of government and its 
agents will tend to discredit the 
public service at the very mo- 
ment when it might well be built 
up and made still more service- 
able to the community. Out in 
the country we used to have fires 
where the volunteer firemen 
sometimes did more damage 
than the flames. 

Students of government know 
from longer experience and ob- 
servation that there is no road to efficient gov- 
ernment that does not recognize the importance 
of building up respect for honest and efficient 


‘y's 
ved interest, enthusiasm, and service. public service. Undiscriminating attacks upon 
"arts This boycott of government and public life all government and all public servants alike 
€ mn er ° - ° . . 
of makes difficult the recruitment of the personnel constitute the certain way to costly and inef- 
ENT a <a . : . ’ 
R necessary for government. It invites spoilsmen __ ficient public service. 
M908 . . - : 
a | and racketeers and drives away many of those 
10, who might best serve the state. It produces oO 

higher costs and lower achievement levels. (0 (, ote ) ldtumy 

Government is not a pest or a blight or a lat: 
: necessary evil—it has an important and real le University of CHICAGO 

Coo ‘ Editor’s Note: Mr. Merriam received a Ph.D., Columbia University, 1900; LL.D., University of Colorado, 1920; 

studied in Berlin and Paris, 1899-1900; since 1900, affiliated with the department of political science of the University of 


Chicago, and since 1923, chairman of the department; one-time member of the Chicago city council and at present member 
f Mayor Cermak'’s Advisory Committee; author of many books and articles in the field of political science. 
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Editorial Comment 


Business and Government 


ODAY much is being heard about the 

“mad orgy of governmental spending,” 
and government expenditures are spoken of as 
though they were “unproductive.” This atti- 
tude is due largely to the fallacious parallel 
between industry and government. Since the 
demand for the products of industry has 
greatly diminished, industry has been forced 
to curtail its activities, cut its personal service 
item, and reduce its dividends. Many who do 
not recognize the distinction between public 
and private business cannot understand why 
government cannot retrench in a like manner. 
However, it should be clear to everyone that 
there has been no such corresponding decrease 
in the demand for governmental services be- 
cause for the most part they are essential to 
public safety and welfare. This failure to dif- 
ferentiate between the essential character of 
private and public expenditures if continued 
may have some rather disastrous results as 
Dr. Merriam emphasizes in the signed edi- 
torial. City Manager Dykstra in his article 
also pleads for an “increase in understanding 
as between those who administer our private 
and public business concerns.’ These two con- 
tributions on such a timely topic by recog- 
nized authorities in their respective nelds 
should prove stimulating to our readers. 

* * * 


Are We Professional? 
if city management a profession? What are 
the characteristics of a profession? How 
can we tell one when we see it? These and 
other questions are discussed in the article on 
“The Rise of a New Profession—City Manage- 
ment,” appearing in this issue. 
* * x 
A Tale of Two Cities 
ILWAUKEE and Cincinnati have been 
vying with each other for the headlines 
recently, and reporters have heralded far and 


wide the praises of these two cities. And well 
they should. We are not interested here in 
determining which city has the more econom- 
ical government, but it is significant to note 
that while both have received well-earned rec- 
ognition for good government, they have at- 
tained it by wholly different routes. Cincinnati, 
on the one hand, has called into its service 
well-trained and experienced public adminis- 
trators, while Milwaukee set out to train her 
own. Unlike most cities, the people of Mil- 
waukee long ago broke with the time honored 
custom of American cities of alternating be- 
tween “rascals” and “good men’, and thus 
virtually made a training school out of their 
municipal service. The continuity of service 
which characterizes Milwaukee’s city govern- 
ment is pleasant to read and must be satisfy- 
ing to observe: The mayor has served continu- 
ously since 1916, the comptroller since 1912, 
the treasurer since 1916, the city attorney 
since 1918, and two police chiefs since 1890. 
This record stamps Milwaukee as unique in 
the annals of American city government. Many 
cities such as Cincinnati for example have 
taken a shorter and a less expensive route to 
attain a similar objective by adopting the 
council-manager plan of government which is 
designed to secure and maintain technically 
trained personnel in the administrative service. 


es & «© 


The Nineteenth Annual Conference 
HE International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its nineteenth annual 

conference in Cincinnati, Ohio, next October 

24-26, inclusive. It is quite likely that the Gov- 

ernmental Research will merge 

their annual conference with that of the city 
managers in what should prove the largest and 
most important meeting of public adminis- 


Association 


trators ever held in this country. Subjects of 
vital interest will 
feature the three-day program. 


to governmental officials 
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Public Administration and Private 


\. DYKSTRA’ 


By C, 


Business® 


City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 


American cities must recognize the distinction between public and private 
business if they are to raise the standards of public service, according to 
Mr. Dykstra who presents in the following article some enlightening contrasts 


and comparisons. 


OT for many years has the average 
N American been so interested in public 
affairs as he is today. He has seen the 
great structure of industry and private busi- 
a structure in which he has had entire 
confidence—reel and stagger under the impact 
of forces which he cannot understand. For two 
years we have been trying to find out the 
causes of present difficulties; we have been 
subjecting our methods of business and life to 
careful analysis and scrutiny in the hope that 
somehow we might put our finger upon the 
point of dislocation. We have clung to hope, 
and to the idea of a brighter future. We have 
believed that somehow conditions would right 
themselves, and in the process of time the so- 
called cycle of prosperity would return. 

In recent months we have been inclined to a 
more careful optimism. We have begun to tell 
ourselves that we cannot sit and wait, but 
rather we must undertake some constructive 
measures if we are to find our way through in 
some permanent fashion. We are saying as we 
did in 1917—“‘It must not happen again!” We 
are becoming students of economic conditions, 
of industrial organization, and of the life we 
live. It is for this very reason, this awareness 
of private disaster, that we have renewed our 
interest in public concerns. We have found our- 
selves pitchforked into the arms of govern- 
mental authorities. We have been caught in 
the act of appealing to government, and per- 
force we have been discovering just what the 
character and quality of our public establish- 
ments are. 


ness 


*Radio address delivered in Cincinnati over Sta 


tion WLW, March 6, 1932 


'Epitor’s Note: Mr 
department of political science, University of Kan 
sas, 1909-18; secretary, City 


Dykstra was head of the 


Clubs of Cleveland, 


We have been measuring one by the other. 
Sometimes the contrasts are not pleasant, and 
sometimes the comparisons are shocking. In 
some places we have lost faith in our public 
officials and lost confidence in our own ability 
to administer our own public concerns. In some 
cities we have all but cried out for dictatorship 
both in our private and public affairs. In our 
despair we have turned to those whom we have 
elected and to those who administer in our 
name, only to be given a stone instead of bread. 
In some places we have found a complete 
breakdown in our morale as citizens and as 
public officials. We have demanded a type of 
stewardship of public treasuries and of public 
agencies which we seem unable to attain. No 
wonder then that we, as municipal citizens, 
are in a questioning mood. 

We ask for an administration of government 
in terms of business practices and business 
ideals which we fondly hope are sound and 
inviolable. We ask for an administration di- | 
vorced from partisan considerations and from 
special interests. We invoke the merit system 
in public office. We ask for training and intel-) 
ligence from those who hold public position. ! 
We set up analogies as between the conduct of 
public and private business, and we are in- 
clined to think that if the principles and prac- 
tices which govern the world of business could 
be translated into public life, we would enter 
upon a millennium. It is to this comparison be- 
tween public and private business, between 
public and private administration, that I direct 
your attention. 


Chicago, and Los Angeles, 1918-26; lecturer on 
municipal administration, University of California 
at Los Angeles, 1923-29; director of personnel and 
efficiency, department of water and power, Los An- 
geles, 1926-30; and city manager of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June, 1930 to date. 
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APPRAISING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUSINESS 

There can be no question but that there is 
an increasingly constant interrelation between 
the activities of those who are charged with 
the conduct of public affairs and of those who 
venture their talents in private enterprise. 
There can be no question but that the future 
calls for an increase in understanding as be- 
tween those who administer our private and 
public business concerns. Both the business 
man and the public official are compelled to 
examine and re-examine these relationships to 
understand both fields of interest, and finally 
to set up some criteria by which the activities 
of public and private authorities properly may 
be appraised. 

Doubtless we are in agreement as to the need 
for planning both in industry and in govern- 
ment. We are not agreed, however, as to the 
methods by which we appraise the standards 
of public service. We are confused by the lip 
service which we give to the phrase “business 
methods and practices.” We cannot transform 
public administration by the mere application 
of what are called ‘business methods.” In the 
last analysis private business operates under no 
compulsion. The private operator may choose 
what wares he will offer and to what market 
|he will take them. If his operations prove un- 
profitable he may change either his wares or 
his market, or both. He may fail and affect no 
fortunes but his own and perhaps a few more. 
He may shrewdly avoid ventures that do not 
promise success. 

Governments have no such freedom. Per- 
force they must do all the work assigned no 
matter how disagreeable it may be. They can- 
not ignore new situations—situations perhaps 
over which they have no control; nor can they 
neglect things in which they have no assurance 
of winning credit, such as finding relief for 
unemployment, for instance. They must find 
ways to do the difficult and unprofitable things 
which are the immemorial portions of govern- 
ment. It follows, then, that the work of gov- 
ernment and of private business cannot be 
measured by the same rule. The standards 
which apply to each are susceptible of improve- 
ment, but the process of improving them does 
not make them identical. The decent purpose 
of profit-making which animates every busi- 


| April 


ness, and the aspiration to render genuine 
public service which animates many who are in 
public positions, are after all quite different 
things. Though they may be combined in the 
same person, they work by different means, 
and the achievements take different forms. 

And so we are left with the generalization 
that when we speak of applying business meth- 
ods to government we mean the methods of 
good public business. All of this raises the 
question as to our standards of public ad- 
ministration. Just because we have borrowed 
or taken over practices in public life which 
for many years have been called “good busi- 
ness practice” does not mean that government 
must be judged or measured by the same 
standards that inhere in private business. Since 
we are not all agreed upon what these stand- 
ards should be, and since various groups and 
different interests insist on measuring public 
service by what they get out of it, it will be 
difficult to maintain public administration 
upon a high plane of impersonal endeavor and 
performance. 

GOVERNMENT A NON-PROFIT ENTERPRISE 

We like to boast that our government is 
efficient, and perhaps economical, and when 
we say this we unconsciously measure its per- 
formance by the standards of private business. 
There is no question but that the methods of 
public administration should conform to cer- 
tain principles of economy and efficiency, but 
in the last analysis our judgment of the char- 
acter and quality of public administration 
must be based upon something more funda- 
mental and of deeper import. In its purest 
aspect it is dedicated to human service and 
must be judged, not as a business or profit 
agency is judged, but as any service agency is 
judged. Along with some other corporations 
it is a corporation “not for profit.” We ask 
of public administration that it guard our peace 
and safety, maintain a sanitary and healthful 
environment, provide education and services 
which no individual or business organization 
could afford to provide; that it undertake a 
comprehensive planning and study of the so- 
cial and physical future needs of our com- 
munities; and finally, that it serve all who come 
upon the same basis and without prejudice 
or favor. 
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This means that public administration must 
take advantage of the methods and the dis- 
coveries of modern science; that it must pur- 
sue the path of intelligent inquiry and study; 
and that it must recruit for its personnel, 
insofar as possible, those who are devoted to 
the service principle. It has been 
the tragedy of American public 
life that there has been so much 
assumption that individuals en- 
ter public service for what they 
can get out of it, personally. 
Unfortunately, this assumption 
can marshal much proof. On the 
other hand, the public can draw 
into its service hundreds of citi- 
zens in every community who 
ask for nothing but the oppor- 
tunity to serve. There is a zest 
and satisfaction in serving the 
public even without compensa- 
tion which appeals to many who 
still insist that individual self-interest is the 
prime motive of man. If this were not true we 
could not account for those who gladly serve 
for the joy of serving. 

If once we will recognize the fact that public 
administration is essentially different in motive 
and in standard from private business we will 
have made great progress toward proper 
functioning of our public business. We will 
have created the opportunity for recruiting in 
public life those who in other times and other 
days have been ambitious to serve their fel- 
lows. Meanwhile, as public administration has 
borrowed from modern business technique and 
method, it is an interesting fact that business 
has taken over the terminology of public life. 
There is no term so often used by private busi- 
ness today as the term “service.” There is no 
field in which business has been more active 
than in the one called “public relations.” Per- 
haps these are the things that have confused 
us when we have discussed business and gov- 
ernment in our generation. 

Must Raise STANDARDS OF PUBLIC SERVICE 

What American cities must do if they are to 
raise the standards of public service is to recog- 
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nize some of the distinctions that are here 
suggested. They must set up standards by 
which the community may appraise the value 
of public service. In order to do this it may be 
necessary to simplify and redirect the methods 
and the processes by which local government 
is now carried on. It may be 
necessary to re-examine our 
election processes in order that 
we may be assured that con- 
stantly and inevitably elected 
public bodies actually repre- 
sent their constituencies fairly 
and honestly. It may be nec- 
essary to separate in the public 
mind the ideas of representa- 
tion and of public administra- 
tion. It may be necessary to in- 
sist that those who have to do 
with public administration are 
not to be held responsible to the 
public by a process of election. 
We may have to come te the conclusion that 
as the burdens of government multiply and 
increase in complexity, our safeguard for faith- 
ful performance lies in seeking out those who 
are willing to serve the public in the same way 
that they would serve a private employer. 

In the last analysis, this means a body of, 
public employees who look forward to a life of 
public service and who consciously train them- 
selves for such an experience. We can hardly 
expect to find such public servants by the hit- 
and-miss processes inherent in election pro- 
cedures year in and year out. In rare instances 
competent administrators have been discovered 
by action at the polls. Such exceptions, how- 
ever, give us little hope that we can turn 
over the intricacies of public administration 
as we now know it to those who ask for the 
votes of their fellow citizens. It is because the 
American people are recognizing that our situa- 
tion is as has been pictured here that they 
are turning in increasing numbers year after 
year to that form of municipal government 
known as the council-manager plan. It is being 
tested in 430 cities in the United States, and 
to date it has been found wanting in very few. 











The Rise of a New Profession—City 
Management 


By CLARENCE FE, RIDLEY’ 


Executive Director, The International City Managers’ 


Association, Chicago 


What are the obligations of a city manager to his profession and to his 
community? What individual attributes are common among city managers? 
It appears from the following article that public administration in this country 
gives promise of attaining the high status so common in many European 


countries. 


HAT evidence is there to indicate that 

city management has attained the 

status of a profession? In the first 

place, the very nature of the council-manager 
form of government calls for a high type of 
executive; it is based on the only method yet 
devised by which trained executive ability can 
be secured and kept for any enterprise, public 
or private. There is a representative council or 
board elected by the people and authorized to 
determine policies and to appoint—and, if 
necessary, to discharge—a chief administrator. 

THE GROWTH OF THE PROFESSION 

The council-manager plan had its birth in 
this country in 1908, in Staunton, Virginia, 
when a newly elected council deciding that it 
needed an administrator to carry out its pol- 
icies, advertised in papers and journals in gen- 
eral circulation throughout the country, for a 
general manager. Charles E. Ashburner an- 
swered the call and thus to him falls the honor 
of having been the first city manager. This 
innovation received little attention until 1914, 
when Dayton, Ohio, decided to adopt the same 
plan and retained as its manager Colonel H. 
M. Waite. it was in December of that year 
that eight city managers met at Springfield, 
Ohio, and there held the first annual confer- 
ence of city managers. There were then but 
eighteen council-manager cities in the United 
States; today there are 413 in the United 
States, thirteen in Canada, three in Ireland, 
one in Porto Rico—a total of 430. In the early 
~ 1 Nore: Mr. Ridley holds a C.E. degree from the 
University of Michigan; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1921; Ph.D. in public administration, Syracuse 
University, 1927 ; ten years in public administrative 
positions in several cities; two years, staff member, 


years, the plan was adopted more freely by 
small cities, but the larger cities soon recog- 
nized the merits of the plan, and now one city 
out of every five in the United States, with a 
population of over 10,000, is operating under 
the council-manager plan of government. The 
same ratio holds for the ninety-three cities of 
over 100,000 population. 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

The organization of city managers, the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, which 
had such a modest beginning in 1914, now has 
a membership in excess of five hundred. 
Through its permanent secretariat in Chicago, 
the Association aids in the improvement of 
locai government administration by encourag- 
ing city managers to administer the affairs of 
their cities in accordance with the best methods 
developed through research, practical applica- 
tion, and actual experience. Toward this end, 
the Association offers a limited consulting serv- 
ice, maintains a permanent research staff, and 
conducts an annual conference. It publishes 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, a monthly journal de- 
voted to the conduct of local government, and 
a yearbook containing the proceedings of the 
conference. The Association also maintains 
representation on joint committees dealing with 
measurement standards in government, munic- 
ipal reporting, uniform crime reporting, and 
other activities. Finally, it is engaged in as- 
certaining and recording the more significant 
Institute of Public Administration, New York 
City; and since June, 1929, executive director of 
the International City Managers’ Association and 


associate professor of political science at the | Nl 
versity of Chicago 
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developments in public administrative and 
managerial practice. 


THE PROFESSION DEVELOPS 

In support of the idea that city management 
can logically be claimed to be one of the pro- 
fessions, it is pointed out that 
there has been a total of 206 
promotions from one city to an- 
other. In connection with pro- 
motions, it is significant that up 
to 1919 there had been but four 
promotions to a third city and 
but fourteen to a second city, 
making a total of eighteen pro- 
motions in ten years since the 
manager plan had first been 
adopted, while in the next dec- 
ade, 1919-29, there were 151 
promotions. 

The average length of serv- 
ice of the 402 city managers 
holding office at the end of 1931, and for 
whom data were available, was five years and 
three months, including all cities served. This 
figure represents an increase of one year and 
eleven months, as compared with the average 
length of service of managers holding office 
at the end of 1925. Of these 402 city man- 
agers, only ninety-six or 24 per cent, have 
served less than two years, while 179 or 45 per 
cent have served five years or more. Of this 
latter number, fifty-eight, or 14.4 per cent, 
have served as city managers for more than 
ten years. The stability of the profession is 
further emphasized by comparison with previ- 
ous periods. The percentage of city managers 
with a total service of three years or more in- 
creased from 20 per cent in 1920 to 48 per 
cent in 1925, and to 64 per cent in 1931. The 
402 city managers in the service at the end of 
1931 had held the position of city manager in 
the cities they were then serving an average of 
four years and two and one-half months. 


ATTRIBUTES OF A PROFESSION 


The question might very well be raised here 
as to what are the characteristics or attributes 





lhe writer acknowledges his indebtedness to 
W. E. Wickenden for the very stimulating article 
dealing with this ger | subject, which appeared 


in Cril Engines for October, 1930. 
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of a profession? Most of those who have given 
the subject any thought recognize that some 
of the attributes pertain to the individuals and 
some to the group which is made up of the in- 
dividual members.’ It is here proposed to enu- 
merate some of the more common attributes 
and to set forth briefly wherein 
the city managers as individuals 
and as a group conform to these 
characteristics. 
INDIVIDUAL ATTRIBUTES 

1. Type of Activity Charac- 
terized by High Individual Re- 
sponsibility. By reason of the 
fact that city managers are the 
chief administrative officers of 
municipalities this quality is 
amply met. 

2. A Standard of Conduct 
Motivated by a Desire for Serv- 
ice Rather Than Personal Ad- 

It is believed that the same mo- 
tive for service influences those who choose a 
career in city management that motivates phy- 
sicians, lawyers, and teachers to prepare for 
public service. 

3. A Devotion and Idealism Which Calls 
Forth the Highest Standard of Workmanship 
—One’s Best. These qualities are apparent as 
managers insist upon basing decisions upon 
principle and justice rather than upon personal 
favoritism or personality. 

4. A Recognition of Social Duties Above 
and Beyond Prescribed Responsibilities. No 
manager worthy of the title considers himself 
limited by the charter in his contribution to the 
civic and social upbuilding of his community. 


vancement. 


5. Sharing of Professional Knowledge. It 
is recognized that skill can not be shared ex- 
cept to a limited degree, but the managers are 
always willing to share their professional 
knowledge with those both within and without 
their organization. This they do through the 
articles they contribute to PuBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT on the technique of management, and 
the journal is available to all alike. The ses- 
sions of their annual conferences are open to 
the public, and they are always very willing to 
have anyone interested come and not only 
listen but enter into the discussions pertaining 
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to the improvement of municipal management. 

6. A Guarding of Standards and Ideals of 
One’s Profession. There are many examples 
where a city manager has refused an attractive 
offer elsewhere in order to remain in the city 
where he considered the job unfinished, and in 
doing so has foregone a substantial increase in 
salary. Other managers have refused abso- 
lutely to participate in council elections where 
the politicians were attempting to make them 
an issue, thereby carrying out the spirit as 
well as the letter of their code of ethics. 


Group ATTRIBUTES 

1. An Organized Body of Knowledge Held 
as a Common Possession and to be Extended 
by United Effort. The research studies being 
conducted by the permanent research staff of 
the International City Managers’ Association 
are made available to those without, as well as 
within, the profession. The Association also is 
engaged in extending and recording the more 
significant developments in public administra- 
tive and managerial practice, as is evidenced 
by the proceedings of the annual conferences, 
by articles in PuBLic MANAGEMENT, and by 
inaugurating the publication of a series of 
“Studies in Municipal Management.” 

2. An Organization of the Professional 
Group Based Primarily on Common Interest 
and Social Duty and Comprising a Substantial 
Proportion of Those Engaged in Like Work. 
The present membership of the Association 
comprises between 60 and 65 per cent of all 
city managers. This figure is considerably 
higher than corresponding figures for most of 
the older professions. 

3. An Educational Process of Professional 
Aims, Which Includes a Constructive Interest 
in the Selection, Training, and Apprenticeship 
of Candidates for the Profession. The Asso- 
ciation has published a committee report on the 
qualifications and selection of a city manager 
and more recently a committee on training for 
city managership has made a study of the train- 
ing courses offered in the various institutions 
of higher learning, interneships for younger 
men, and the qualifications for city manager- 
ship. The committee also recommended that 
a short training course be established for those 
already in the profession. 

4. Standard of Qualifications for Admission 


| April 


Based on Character, Training and General 
Competency. Before a city manager is admitted 
to full membership in the Association he must 
have had three years’ experience as the ad- 
ministrative head of a municipality and must 
have been appointed by its legislative body, 
except that graduation from a college or uni- 
versity of recognized standing or five years in a 
responsible public administrative position shall 
be considered as equivalent to one year of 
active practice. In addition, his professional 
conduct during this period must conform to 
the code of ethics of the Association. 
5. A Standard of Conduct in Relation to 
the Community and to Colleagues, Based Upon 
Courtesy, Honor, and Ethics. City managers 
as a rule have not hesitated to speak at open 
council meetings when they have felt that their 
responsibility to the community at large justi- 
fied it. On the other hand, they have frequently 
resigned rather than continue in the city where 
it meant the sacrificing of a principle or where 
their acquiescence in a matter would reflect un- 
favorably upon their profession. Thomas H. 
Reed of the University of Michigan has stated: 
“While city government in many cities has 
been receiving more unfavorable publicity than 
for a generation, not a single serious charge of 
corruption or of conspicuous failure has at- 
tached itself to any city manager.” 
SUMMARY 

Thus there has developed during the past 
twenty-four years a group of public administra- 
tors which has the attributes of professional 
life even though some city managers remain in- 
different toward their organization. Most of 
these men are local appointees and do not as- 
pire to serve as managers of other cities. This 
is not unusual as the leading professions also 
include men who apparently have no interest 
in their professional organization. In the final 
analysis, the obligations of a profession are 
largely a matter of attitude or a state of mind 
known as professional spirit resulting from 
common adherence to an ideal which puts serv- 
ice above individual gain, and the majority of 
city managers by their everyday actions, and 
by opinions expressed at their annual confer- 
ences, have indicated high standards of profes- 
sional conduct. 
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To insure further the appointment of quali- 
fied men to city manager positions it has been 
suggested recently that city managers be li- 
censed. But as a means of raising professional 
standing licensing has not proved particularly 
valuable in other vocations; in fact, it has 
tended to give legal sanction to a standard of 
medium fitness. The establishment of a code 
of educational qualifications and experience at- 
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tainable by both college and non-college men 
will do much to 
strengthen the city manager profession. Then, 
too, the further development of the individual 
and group attributes already mentioned will 
make for a group of highly qualified men whose 
professional standards the public cannot pos- 


and individually tested 


sibly mistake. 


How to Make Police Work More Effective 


By HAROLD | 


BAUMES' 


\ssistant Director, Municipal Reference Bureau, League of Virginia Municipalities 


In this brief article the author sets forth several suggestions relative to 
improving police effectiveness without increasing costs. 


; OW to make police work more effective 
I ‘ at a time when cities must reduce ex- 

penditures is a problem facing every 
municipal executive. Since approximately 90 
per cent of the police budget goes for salaries, 
naturally the first step would be to make cer- 
tain that the time and energy of the police 
force are utilized to the best advantage. Quite 
often a careful survey will indicate that the 
patrol system does not meet the needs of the 
community. For instance, in a city with about 
100,000 population, in which the writer re- 
cently participated in a survey of police activ- 
ities, it was discovered that an area of about 
ten square miles contained four precinct sta- 
tions, each of which was the headquarters of 
ten or more foot patrol beats which had not 
been altered materially since they were estab- 
lished in 1925. The survey showed that in 
practically no instance was there one man for 
each beat, and in certain extreme cases one 
patrolman was assigned the entire ten beats, 
which of course he could not cover. At the time 
of the survey there were no police patrol cars 
and the recall lights were not functioning. A 
policeman on his beat could not be reached ex- 
cept when he called the station at intervals of 





‘Epitor’s Note: Mr. Baumes is a graduate of 
Union College, with a major in political science ; 
was for three years a staff member of the Sche 
nectady Bureau of Municipal Research; has par 


one-half hour. Finally, the patrol force was 
depleted on account of special details, school 
patrols, traffic assignments, sick leaves, and 
so on. 


EsTABLISH Motor PATROLS 


The first step toward reorganizing the police 
force of this city was to make a spot map show- 
ing the location of all crimes resulting in arrest 
during the preceding year, and by the use of 
different colored tacks to indicate felonies, mis- 
demeanors, and juvenile delinquency. Likewise 
a study of the time of day and week when 
crimes were committed proved very valuable. 
Spot maps also were made showing the time 
and location of traffic accidents. All these data 
formed the basis for a redistribution of the po- 
lice force with a view of making police work 
more effective without increasing expenditures. 
The first recommendation was that certain 
precinct stations be abolished and a motor 
patrol system be established for the entire city 

one man to a car. It also was suggested that 
a police radio be installed, and that each patrol 
car be equipped with a receiving set for it has 
been determined by actual experience that in 
eight hours’ time a man in a patrol car can 
several financial and administrative 
urveys; and since early 1931 has been assistant 


director, Municipal Reference Bureau, League of 
Virginia Municipalities 
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cover thirty miles and have time left to walk 
the usual nine-mile beat, trying doors, conduct- 
ing investigations, and so forth. 

It was proposed to establish seven motor pa- 
trols during the day shift and ten during the 
night shift with foot patrols at night in the 
downtown business section and 
in areas where crime is most 
prevalent. In this particular 
city, the police chief had re- 
quested twenty-five additional 
men, which would have in- 
creased the budget by at least 
$50,000 a year. The survey, 
however, showed that by the 
purchase of $23,000 worth of 
equipment not only would the 
proposed twenty-five additional 
patrolmen be unnecessary but 
the efficiency of the present 
force would be increased consid- 
erably. The $23,000 item for 
equipment included $7,500 for a police radio 
transmitter and fifteen receivers. Thus, by 
the reorganization of beat patrols and motori- 
zation of the force, the police work of this 
city of 100,000 population can be made more 
effective in preventing and combating crime. 
Similar surveys in other cities which have not 
reorganized beat patrols are likely to indicate 
that the present force is large enough provided 
useless precinct stations are eliminated and 
up-to-date equipment installed. 

As to the police problem in small cities, it is 
suggested that a volunteer police force organ- 
ized somewhat like a volunteer fire department 
be established to supplement the regular force. 
In addition, the police activities of a number 
of cities and towns within given areas might be 
better co-ordinated through the use of the tele- 
type system. 


Harovp I. 


SCHOOL PATROLS 

School patrol details constitute a heavy drain 
on the regular police force. In the city alluded 
to above it was found that on five days each 
week about thirty men out oi the entire force 
of one hundred patrolmen were required at 
school crossings the greater part of each day. 
As a result of a comprehensive survey of the 
school crossing problem, the National Safety 
Council and the American Automobile Associa- 
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tion conclude that a system of school boy pa- 
trols supervised by a capable police officer 
would perform effective work on all but the 
most dangerous intersections, which are rela- 
tively few in number. The school boy patrols 
should be appointed preferably by the prin- 
cipal or teacher from the highest 
grade. Their functions are not 
to direct traffic but to assist 
children across the streets dur- 
ing a lull in traffic and to signal 
cars of their approach to a 
school crossing. They have no 
police powers, nor would they 
need any if properly chosen and 
trained. The white belt is the 
only insignia necessary to dis- 
tinguish the school boy patrol. 
Such patrols have proved a suc- 
cess in approximately one thou- 
sand American cities, and they 
have the approval of educators 
and parent-teachers associations in approxi- 
mately all cases where adequate publicity has 
been given. Moreover, such a system would 
release a number of policemen for regular 
police duty. 


BAU MES 


TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS BUREAUS 

The establishment of a traffic violations bu- 
reau constitutes a third method of increasing 
police effectiveness. The great majority of 
traffic violators are not criminals; yet, in most 
cities they must appear in the same court with 
persons arrested for more serious offenses. To 
a great many people such a procedure is repul- 
sive and disagreeable to say the least, and has 
been largely responsible for the use of devious 
means by good citizens who wish to avoid the 
humiliation of appearing in court. This fact, 
in turn, is responsible for the breakdown in 
traffic enforcement. Authorities are agreed that 
a traffic violations bureau will do much to en- 
courage respect for traffic regulations, increase 
revenue from fines, and discourage “fixing.” 
This bureau would have the appearance and 
characteristics of a modern commercial office 
at which the violator could appear on the first 
or second offense to plead guilty and pay an 
established fine or forfeit bail. The third of- 
fense would be handled by the court instead 
of by the bureau, as would all serious traffic 
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violations such as reckless driving and driving 
while intoxicated. So far as the police depart- 
ment is concerned, patrolmen would be avail- 
able for active police duty rather than attend- 
ing long and delayed court hearings. For in- 
stance, in a certain city a case brought up and 
postponed twenty-seven times was finally dis- 
charged after a police officer had lost the equiv- 
alent of seven full working days. 

If municipal administrators would make a 
thorough survey of local police work and ways 
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of co-ordinating their crime prevention and 
crime detection activities with the police work 
of other governmental units in the same area, 
they probably would find that police effective- 
ness can be increased considerably without in- 
creasing expenditures. So far as police officers 
themselves are concerned, it is perhaps safe to 
say that the majority would welcome the adop- 
tion of the most approved methods as devel- 
oped in other cities and tested by actual ex- 
perience. 


A Student of Government Visits Tokyo 


By JOHN A. FAIRLIE’ 


Professor of Political Science, The University of Illinois 


Professor Fairlie here sets forth his impressions of Tokyo which he visited on 
his trip around the world in 1931. 


S is well known, since 1868 Japan has 
been largely westernized, not only in its 
political system, but also in its industrial 

and social life. Not the least striking phase of 
this development has been the growth of cities. 
Tokyo has increased its population from 800,- 
000 in 1878 to more than 2,000,000 within the 
city limits. Including the adjacent suburbs it 
has more than 4,500,000, making it the third 
largest metropolitan community in the world, 
surpassed only by New York and London. 
Osaka has a population of about 2,500,000. 
Four other cities, (Kobe, Kyoto, Nagoya and 
Yokohama) have from 500,000 to 900,000 each 
and about a dozen other cities have more than 
100,000 inhabitants. 

Tokyo is not only the third largest urban 
community in the world; but the reconstruc- 
tion work since the earthquake and fire of 
1923 has made it in many respects the most 
modern city. Before the catastrophe a com- 
prehensive planning scheme had been prepared 
for the development of the whole urban re- 
gion; and with nearly half of the city de- 
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stroyed, these plans were modified to rebuild 
the city on modern lines. Broad avenues were 
laid out, some 200 feet in width, others from 
80 to 120 feet, and minor streets of lesser 
width. More than 500 substantial bridges have 
been built over the river and canals, to replace 
the former wooden structures and extensive im- 
provements have been made in the river and 
canals. Three new large parks and fifty smaller 
parks and playgrounds have been provided. 
The waterworks have been rebuilt and enlarged 
and the sewerage system extended. Wholesale 
markets, a garbage disposal plant, more than 
a hundred school buildings and five hospitals 
have been erected. Electric light and water 
plants and railways have been rebuilt, motor 
bus lines established, and the first section of 
a subway constructed. 

In connection with the street improvements, 
extensive readjustments in land ownership 
have been carried out on the lines of the Lex 
Addickes in Frankfort. Private building con- 
struction has been regulated, with subsidies to 
encourage fire-proof buildings. In the central 
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area are many buildings from five to eight 
stories in height, but as yet no American sky- 
scrapers. In other rebuilt sections two and 
three story buildings are common. Many build- 
ings are of reinforced concrete, some of brick 
and stone, other smaller buildings of steel and 
iron; but also many temporary 
wooden structures. 

An imposing group of public 
buildings are being’ erected 
around a new civic centre near 
the imperial palace grounds. 
The new Parliament building on 
the hill-top is pre-eminent, with 
government offices on lower 
ground. A new city hall is 
planned for this group. Another 
important centre is at the main 
railroad station in the heart of 
the central business section. 

Additions also have been 
made to the provisions for social 
welfare, such as employment agencies, public 
lodging houses, restaurants, pawn shops, baths, 
and institutions for the care of children and 
working women. 

The total expenditure on restoration and re- 
construction works has amounted to about 
$800,000,000, the larger part borne by the 
government, some by the prefecture, and about 
$250,000,000 by the city. 

On the whole the rebuilding of Tokyo has 
been amazing, and may be classed as one of the 
wonders of the world, though some parts of the 
comprehensive plans have had to be postponed, 
and some criticism may be made of certain 
details. 

In and around the new, modern Tokyo, there 
are also illustrations of the old Japanese city. 
The Imperial palace grounds occupy an irregu- 
lar area about a mile square in the heart of 
the city, surrounded by a broad moat and a 
low wall, beyond which are glimpses of build- 
ings, some in the older style and others more 
western. In the parks and elsewhere are shrines 
and temples, both old and new, in the tradi- 
tional style; and some new buildings, such 
as one of the largest theatres, are in the older 
Japanese style. In the unburnt section the low 
one-story houses and narrow streets retain the 
general appearance of former times. 
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Tue City GOVERNMENT 

Municipal government in Tokyo is under 
the general direction of an elected city council 
of eighty-four members, and a board of alder- 
men, consisting of the mayor, three deputy 
mayors and twelve councilmen elected by the 
council. The city is divided into 
fifteen wards, for each of which 
there is a headman appointed 
and removable by the mayor, 
and an elected ward council. 
Police and fire administration 
is under the control of officials 
appointed by the central gov- 
ernment. 

The work of municipal ad- 
ministration is organized in six 
bureaus and eight departments, 
as follows: Bureaus—secretar- 
iat, general affairs, inspection 
and supervision, commerce and 
industry, accounts, and statis- 
tics; Departments—finance (budget, revenue, 
purchasing and public land), education, social 
welfare, public health, water works, public 
works, reconstruction works, and _ electric 
works. The expansion of municipal activities 
is indicated by the increase of municipal ex- 
penditure from $1,675,000 in 1898 to $140,- 
000,000 in 1928. 

Proposals for the extension of the city boun- 
daries to include the neighboring suburbs are 
now under consideration. 

An important agency for the betterment of 
municipal conditions is the Tokyo Institute 
for Municipal Reasearch, organized in 1922. 
This has an endowment of 3,500,000 yen ($1,- 
750,000), most of which has been invested in a 
municipal auditorium and office building lo- 
cated in one of the city parks, the rentals from 
which furnish the income for its annual bud- 
get of 200,000 yen. The Institute invited 
Charles A. Beard to Japan in 1922, and again 
in 1923, to make a study and report on munic- 
ipal problems, which served as a basis for much 
of the work that has been done. Other studies 
have been made from time to time, and the 
results published in books, pamphlets, leaflets, 
and a monthly Municipal Journal. A special 
study is now being made on public utility prob- 
lems. 
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The Problem for This Issue— 


Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


Of the thirty-seven cities for which data are presented, twenty-nine will spend 
11 per cent less in 1932 than was actually expended in 1931 (not including 
schools or debt service), and the eight cities which will increase their expendi- 
tures this year plan to spend 4 per cent more than in 1931. Only seven cities 
have discontinued any service: One city has cut off a number of activities ; two 
have eliminated band concerts; several are postponing street repair work ; and 
two have discontinued recreation activities. In most cities expenditures have 
been cut by reducing the personal service item through elimination and con- 
solidation of positions, the five-day week, vacations without pay, and salary 
cuts; a few have discontinued work relief; and several have reduced appro- 
priations for maintenance of property. Generally speaking, however, no services 


have been seriously curtailed, 


Large Reduction in Personal Services 
By O. E. Carr 
City Manager, Oakland, California 

Soon after the council-manager charter went 
into effect in July, 1931, a reduction in personnel 
made possible a saving of approximately $100,000. 
Salary adjustments made effective last fall fur- 
ther reduced the personal service item by $13,- 
000 per month, and other operating economies are 
expected to reduce costs for the current year to 
one-half million dollars less than last year’s ex- 
penditures. The salaries paid by the city prior to 
July, 1931, were generally in excess of the rates 
normally paid by industry for similar services. 
The Probst rating system has been adopted and 
in the future it is to be used as a basis for in- 
creasing or reducing pay. Several services have 
been curtailed, the license inspection bureau has 
been discontinued, and an employment placement 
agency has been created. 


Lowest Operating Expenses in 
Ten Years 
B ROGER M 


City Manager, Dubuque, lowa 


EVANS 


Owing to the fact that two banks have failed 
within the last month, tying up $33,000 of the 
city’s funds, a further reduction of $14,000 in 
operating expenses was made after approval of 
the 1932 budget. This was accomplished by cut- 
ting all salaries over $2,400 approximately 10 
per cent, and insisting that all employees on a 
salary basis below this amount take a fifteen-day 
vacation without pay. The revised budget for the 


year beginning April 1, 1932, now provides for a 
reduction of $53,752, as compared with expendi- 
tures for the year just ended. Elimination of po- 
sitions resulted in a saving of $7,000; reductions 
in building repairs and city planning and zoning, 
$14,000; and additional cuts amounting to over 
$20,000 were made in all departments, the only 
exception being recreation, where the appropria- 
tion was slightly raised. The revised 1932 budget 
represents the lowest operating costs since 1921. 


Salaries Reduced, Improvements 
Postponed 


By GrorGe GARRETT 
City Manager, Astoria, Oregon 


The “irreducible minimum” of $121,418 for op- 
erating expenses in the 1932 budget adopted in No- 
vember, 1931, was later reduced to $102,000 or 
$17,000 under expenditures for 1931. The city has 
defaulted in bond payments on all issues except 
water bonds since November 1, 1931. This con- 
sideration, coupled with a tax delinquency of 50 
per cent, necessitated reduction of salaries on a 
graduated scale from 5 to 25 per cent. The emer- 
gency fund appropriation was cut 50 per cent and 
that for litigation was eliminated as well as all 
appropriations for new equipment. No public im- 
provements were made during 1931, and when the 
position of city engineer was vacated by the death 
of the incumbent an engineer was employed on 
a per diem basis at a minimum of $50 per month. 
A reduction in the cost of electrical current has 
been secured by reducing the service hours of 
ornamental lights and replacing old arc lights with 
modern equipment. 
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Saves by Doing Own Engineering 
By L. A 
City Manager, Alliance, 


GOINES 
Nebraska 

The estimated operating expenditure for 1932 
is $122,768, and although this is $25,000 less than 
the expenditure for 1931, a further reduction of 
at least 10 per cent is anticipated. No services or 
activities have been discontinued and none have 
been added. More than $4,500 will be saved in 
connection with municipal improvements as city 
forces under the direction of the city manager 
will handle all engineering work at a total cost of 
$3,024 as against $7,558 if outside engineers were 
employed at the usual rate. Similarly, there is 
to be a saving of $3,500 in handling $50,000 wa- 
ter and electrical extensions in the utility depart- 
ment, and by increasing the efficiency of the mu- 
nicipal plant the expenditure for coal was reduced 
$3,160. A favorable market permitted refunding 
$300,000 of bonds at lower interest rates with a 
net saving of $6,739 and a complete history of 
proceedings for the refunding issues and 1931 as- 
sessment bond issues was prepared by the city 
manager without the employment of bond experts 
as attorneys. All of these issues are “optional in 
one year” permitting retirement as rapidly as funds 
are available. 


Expansion Instead of Curtailment 
By Apam R. JoHNSON 
City Manager, Austin, Texas 

As Austin finished the last fiscal year in the 
best financial condition of its history, a general 
extension of services has been possible, as well as 
the renewal of all fire insurance premiums cover- 
ing city property. The municipal abattoir, oper- 
ated eight and one-half months in 1931, will be 
operated for twelve months in 1932. Trash and 
garbage collection service was materially increased 
and recreation activities extended. The personnel 
of the fire department, cemeteries, and city hospi- 
tal has been enlarged and provision has been made 
for an assistant building inspector. It appears 
neither necessary nor fair to reduce expenses by 
cutting salaries as the present salary schedule 
was established on a sound basis. In order to 
take care of the unemployment situation the larg- 
est possible number of laborers have been placed 
on the regular payroll and in addition all able- 
bodied unemployed are given work from four to 
six days per month at $3 per day on the con- 
struction of water lines, sanitary sewer extensions, 
park expansion, and street cleaning. Even though 





| April 


operating expenses have increased about $38,000 
the tax rate has remained the same 


Eliminated 300 Employees Since 1929 
By James R. Pottock 
Michigan 


$100,000 per year has 


City Manager, Pontiac, 


Approximately been 
saved by means of two general salary reductions 
ranging from 18-1 /3 per cent to 33-1 /3 per cent 
The personnel has also been greatly reduced; in 
1929 there were 750 city employees, and today 
there are less than 450. All items of capital outlay 
and new improvements that are not absolutely es- 
sential have been eliminated and the reduction in 
the cost of materials and supplies has reduced 
general maintenance expenses. There has been a 
noticeable decrease in automobile traffic, particu- 
larly trucking, which has resulted in a smaller ex- 
penditure for street pavement repairs. The slack- 
ening of general community activities has lessened 
the demand on the city organization for various 
public services making it possible to consolidate 
many positions. However, tax delinquencies have 
required an increase in the activities of the city 
treasurer's office and personal solicitation is nec- 
essary in order to collect taxes. With respect to 
the welfare problem, the surplus of indigent labor 
has been used on public works activities. The 1932 
budget of $1,000,000 is $285,000 less than 1931 
expenditures. 


One Platoon System for Firemen 
By R. W. Ricspy 
Asheville,. North Carolina 


Although most of the salary reductions were 
made before 1931, the financial condition of the 
city and community have necessitated a further 
reduction in operating costs of approximately 23 
per cent. Twenty-three men have been eliminated 
from the fire department by changing it from a 
two platoon to a one platoon system, and three 
men have been dropped from the police force. In 
order to conform to the restrictions of the local 
board of 


City Manager, 


financial control the item for street 
cleaning has been reduced to almost nothing, and 
a minimum estimate of $60,000 for the mainte- 
nance of five million dollars worth of streets 
has been cut to $20,000. Rigid economy has been 
stressed at the expense of an intelligent reduction 
of expenditures; no services have been discontin- 
ued, but many have been crippled very seriously. 
Prior to the adoption of council-manager govern- 
ment last year the city had lost a large amount of 
money in bank failures. 
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Contemplates Five-Day Week for 
Employees 
By E. V. Spenct 
City Manager, Big Spring, Texas 

A nine-hole municipal golf course has been con- 
structed in the past six months by laborers who 
were unable to pay their water bills but willing 
to work and those who were furnished with gro- 
ceries by the community chest also were put on 
the same job. Operating expenditures are esti- 
mated at $115,122 or $11,000 less than in 1931. 
Vacancies in the police and fire departments were 
left unfilled and the city secretary and auditor 
was assigned the duties of assessor thus saving 
$130 per month. Further savings were made by 
reducing the salaries of the building inspector 
upon furnishing him a city car; by assigning the 
duties of sanitary inspector to a field inspector 
and a part-time laboratory worker; and by clos- 
ing the disposal plant on Sunday. A five-day week 
is contemplated. 


Part of Surplus Remitted to Taxpayers 


By Henry TRAXLER 
City Manager, Janesville, Wisconsin 

Since a surplus of $290,000 was in the treas- 
ury at the beginning of 1932, $65,000 was remitted 
to the taxpayers and a similar amount probably 
will be remitted in 1933. The estimated operating 
expenditure for the current year is $316,000, ap- 
proximately $100,000 less than last year this 
amount having been appropriated from the sur- 
plus and disbursed on public works in 1931 as a 
relief measure. However, additional relief expendi- 
tures will no doubt be made from the present 
surplus of $135,000. Increased revenue from the 
state and reduced operating expense have enabled 
a 10 per cent reduction in the tax rate and a 
similar cut will be made in 1933 without curtail- 
ing services or reducing salaries. 


Twenty Out of Twenty-Six Cities 
Decrease Expenditures in 1932 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA (26,015): This year 
all city employees will take a fifteen-day vacation 
without pay. No services have been suspended.— 
W. D. Clarke. 

BELoIT, WISCONSIN (23,611): The general pay- 
roll has been reduced $26,428 by reducing sal- 
aries, shortening hours, and by more frequent 
leaves of absence. Band concerts are to be omitted, 
and expenditures of all departments are to be 
trimmed this year to effect a total reduction of 
$43,445, as compared with 1931.—H. G. Otis. 


Cape May, New Jersey (2,637): The expendi- 
tures for city advertising, including music, ad- 
vertising in newspapers and magazines, printing 
of booklets, and celebrations have been reduced 
$14,000.—A. B. Cutter. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, CoLoRADO (33,237): No 
appreciable reduction in operating expenses has 
been made in the last three years as expenses have 
always been held to a minimum. Although public 
improvement work usually included in the budget 
has been omitted in 1932, a slight increase in total 
expenditures is estimated for 1932 owing to the 
assumption of temporary activities occasioned by 


Municrpat OperatinG ExpENDITURES FOR 1931 AND 
EsTiMATED EXPENDITURES FOR 1932 
IN THIRTY-SEVEN CITIES 


(Not including schools or debt service) 


Estimated Com- 
Expend- Expend- parison 
itures itures (Bold Face 
City 1931 1932 Increase) 


\lliance, Neb $-147,520 $122,768 $24,752 


Asheville, N.C, 870,866 566,828" 304,038 
Astoria, Ore. 119,536 102,432 17,104 
Austin, Tex 752,772 790,685 37,913 


Bakersfield, Cal. 464,605 448,871 15,734 


Beloit, Wis. 430,445 387,000 43,445 
Big Spring, Tex 126,003 115,122 10,881 
Cape May, N. J. 89,000 64,050 24,950 


Colo. Springs, Colo.’ 509,090 513,052 3,962 


Dubuque, Ia. 605,007 551,255 53,752 
Fall River, Mass."....2,761,476 2,674,665 86,811 
Fernandina, Fla. 31,709 29,928 1,781 
Franklin, Va. 78,934 67,530 11,404 
Goldsboro, N. C. 185,661 165,429 20,232 
Goose Creek, Tex. 46,009 39,925 6.084 
High Point, N. C. 926,961 791,000 135,961 


Hopewell, Va 232,168 200,598 31,570 


Janesville, Wis.’ 316,848 316,110 738 
Kalamazoo, Mich 933,953 960,962 27,009 
Knoxville, Tenn. 2,486,042 2,089,046 396,996 
Logan, West Va 53,653 55,294 1,641 
Mangum, Okla.’ 64,456 54,147 10,309 
Milton, Pa. 50,735 48,850 1,885 
Newton, Kan 74,286 50,470 23,815 
Oakland, Cal 5.356.706 5,023,477 333,229 
Ocala, Fla. 318,327 289,485 28,842 
Orange, Mass 218,026 212,973 5,053 
Pittsburg, Cal.’ 101,991 110,949 8,958 
Pontiac, Mich." 1,285,000 1,000,000 285,000 
Portsmouth, O 497 000 425,000 72,000 
San Mateo, Cal 203,840 211,960 8,120 
Shore won vl, W is 401,429 354,508 46,921 
St. Joseph, Mich. 146,628 127,000 19,628 
Upland, Cal.’ 64,446 70,843 6,397 


W. Palm Beach, Fla. 390,000 
Wichita Falls, Tex 
Winnetka, Ill 


417,000 27,000 
605,035 514,821 90,214 
308,914 293,775 15,139 


Total $22,255,077 $20,257,808 $1,997,269 


! Does not include public utilities 


? Does not include $100,000 appropriated from sur- 
plus and disbursed for work relief 


Estimate for ten months only 
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registration and employment of men out of work.— 
E. L. Mosley. 

FALL River, MASSACHUSETTS (115,274): Not 
only were all salaries cut 20 per cent in April 
1931, but many consolidations and reductions in 
personnel have been made and some activities 
eliminated. The city engineer was appointed to 
the recently established position of commissioner 
of public works combining the positions of street 
superintendent, building superintendent, inspector 
of wires, and city engineer —J. Walter Ackerman. 

FERNANDINA, FLoRIDA (3,023): Operating ex- 
penses for 1932 estimated at $29,928, are $1,800 
under the 1931 expenditure due to salary reduc- 
tions, discontinuance of street repairs, and by not 
purchasing materials which in ordinary times are 
considered necessities—Russell A. Smith. 

FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA (2,930): Operating ex- 
penditures have been reduced $11,000 by a 15 per 
cent salary cut, by a 12 per cent reduction in 
the operating costs of the waterworks, and by a 
curtailment of street repair work. A delinquent 
tax collection system has been set up in the treas- 
urer’s office —J. W. B. Thompson. 

GOLDSBORO, NoRTH CAROLINA (14,985): Ex- 
penditures for 1932 will be $19,900 less than in 
1931, including a reduction of salaries and wages, 
$7,000; the elimination of a full-time engineer, 
$3,400; consolidation of positions, $5,000; cur- 
tailment of health activities, $2,000; and savings 
in purchases through more careful buying and 
lower prices, $2,500.—Z. G. Hollowell. 

Goose CREEK, TExAs (5,208): Reductions in 
personnel and in salaries and wages, along with 
reduced appropriations for health service and 
street maintenance, have lowered operating costs 
by $6,100 as compared with 1931.—R. M. Manley. 

HicH Point, NortTH CAROLINA (36,745): A 
reorganization of the public works and utilities 
departments has resulted in a saving of $78,000 
a year, and the discontinuance of work relief will 
save $65,000, although the total net reduction for 
1932 is $135,961 because of miscellaneous in- 
creases of about $8,000.—E. M. Knox. 

HopewELL, VIRGINIA (11,327): A 10 per cent 
reduction in wages and salaries, consolidation of 
departments, a cut in supplies and a decision to 
purchase no new equipment makes the 1932 
budget $31,570 less than the expenditures for 
1931.—Lamar Johnson. 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN (54,786): Despite a 
reduction of $25,852 or 6'% per cent in the salary 
budget, the estimated expenditures for 1932 are 
placed at $27,000 more than the 1931 figure. 
However, the unexpended balance at the end of 
1931 was about $100,000 and if the 1932 experi- 
ence is similar to that of 1931, actual expenditures 
will be far below the estimate. This depends upon 
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such contingencies as snow removal and relief of 
—E. C. Rutz 

KNOXVILLE, TENNESSE! 
680 net reduction in operating expenses for 1932 


unemployed 
(105.802): The $387.- 
is compared with the 1931 figures represents a 
15 per cent salary cut for all employees, except 
firemen and policemen who are required to take 
two weeks’ No activities 
have been discontinued and none have been added 


vacation without pay 
but positions have been consolidated wherever 
possible and expenditures for materials and sup- 
plies have been reduced. In addition to the 1932 
budget of $2,089,046 recently approved, the coun- 
cil has levied $70,173 for new school buildings 
and $150,286 to provide a surplus against uncol- 
lectible taxes.—Neil Bass. 

LoGAN, WEST VIRGINIA (4,396): 
expenses had previously been cut to a minimum, 


As operating 


slight 
increase in expenditures for 1932. Additional orna- 
mental street lighting and new sewer construction 
have been undertaken and five men have been 
added to the street bureau payroll in order to aid 
unemployment. Men who receive food from the 
local welfare work to 
salvage incinerator.— 


an extension of services has required a 


associations are put to 
building materials for an 
W. E. Baumgardner. 

MANGUM, OKLAHOMA (4,806): Operating ex- 
penses for 1932 are estimated at $10,000 less than 
in 1931. All salaries have been cut 10 per cent; 
all items for new construction have been omitted 
wherever possible, and every purchase is carefully 
considered, only those being allowed that would 
seriously curtail the service if eliminated. A large 
quantity of salt for the water softener and fuel 
oil for the electric plant was obtained when prices 
were lowest. In addition to these measures city 
prisoners are put to work repairing streets thus 
reducing the street department expenditure by 
$3,100; operating expenses of the water depart- 
ment were cut $4,000; and the park superintendent 
is paid on a nine months’ basis ——H. T. Lawrence. 

MILTON, PENNSYLVANIA Although a 
new fire alarm system costing $1,700 will be in- 
stalled in 1932, salary reductions and curtailment 
of services indicate a net reduction of $2,100 in 
operating expense, chiefly in salaries and in recre- 
ation activities —C. C. Congdon. 

NEWTON, KANSAS (11,034): Strict budetgary 
supervision and picking up bargains in the mate- 
rial market have enabled the administration to 
save $1,500 a month as compared with budget 
estimates. The cost of paving repair material was 
reduced 60 per cent by building a plant and using 
material obtained locally. The expenditures for 
1932 will be one-third less than the 1931 figure — 


kK. L. Brode. 


(8,552): 
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OcALA, FLorma (7,281): Although the 1932 SAN Mateo, CALtForNIA (13,344): Increased 


appropriation of $290,000 for operating expenses 
was $28,000 less than for 1931, a further reduc- 
tion has been made by cutting all salaries from 
10 to 33-1/3 per cent.—J. R. Martin. 

ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS (5,365): The 1932 
budget is $5,000 less than 1931 expenditures 
owing to suspension of playground activities, while 
expenditures for welfare work have been increased 
slightly —Ernest L. Lothrop. 

PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA (9,610): Expenditures 
have been kept to a minimum but one police 
officer and one fireman have been added and the 
emergency fund increased $3,000 to take care of 
the unemployed.—George T. Oliver. 

PoRTSMOUTH, OHIO (42,560): The 1932 reduc- 
tion of $72,000 was made possible by reducing 
salaries 10 per cent, leaving vacancies unfilled, 
consolidating positions and burgaus where pos- 
sible, and by obtaining supplies at reduced 
prices —F. E. Sheehan. 

St. JosepH, MICHIGAN (8,349): Expenditures 
for 1932 will be about $19,600 less than in 1931, 
including a new light contract with the power com- 
pany at $3,600 a year less than in 1931; econo- 
mies in personnel in water department, $4,000; 
reduction in personnel and repairs in sewer de- 
partment, $2,000; and a large cut in maintenance 
of property by providing only a minimum of care 
necessary to prevent deterioration, $10,000.—H. 
G. Crow. 


(To be continued 


operating expenses for 1932 are occasioned by 
the extension of police and fire services to annexed 
territory, but the expenditures for maintenance 
of property have been reduced $2,700.—E. P. 
Wilsey. 

UPLAND, CALIFORNIA (4,713): The estimated 
increase of $6,000 in operating expense for 1932 
is due to the extension of services to recently 
annexed territory. Savings have been effected 
where possible and the tax rate has been reduced 
10 cents per $100 valuation for the current year 
and a similar reduction is expected next year.— 
R. G. Manley. 

Wicnuita FAtis, Texas (43,690): All recre- 
ation activities have been suspended since Janu- 
ary 1, 1931; $24,000 has been saved by returning 
to the single platoon system in the fire depart- 
ment; the police force has been reduced from 
forty-one to twenty-seven men, saving $21,000; 
and the personal service item has been cut 24 per 
cent by reducing salaries, consolidating positions, 
and establishing a five-day week for laborers.— 
V. R. Smitham. 

WINNETKA, ILLINOIS (12,166): The budget for 
the year beginning April 1, 1932 provides for a 
salary and wage cut of 8 per cent, a 10 per cent 
reduction in materials and supplies owing to lower 
commodity prices, and improvements previously 
financed from current revenue are to be elimi- 
nated or postponed.—H. L. Woolhiser. 


in the May issue) 





The Problem for a Future Issue— 


EXERCISING CONTROL OVER STORES 


(1) Is centralized purchasing employed, or does each department make its own purchases? 


What 


portion of total purchases made are for delivery to stores? 


(2) Describe briefly your method of handling materials and supplies stored by the city. 
storehouse operated for the city as a whole or does each department operate its own stores? 
have a central storeroom, what officer is in charge? 


(3) Does the chief accounting official operate a stores control account? 


maintained? If so, describe procedure. 
ing materials and supplies? 
of work done. 


(4) What method is used to absorb the cost of operating the storehouse? 


Is a central 
If you 
Explain fully. 


Are perpetual inventories 


How are issues from stores charged to the departments receiv- 
Explain briefly how costs of materials and supplies become charged to cost 
Give the average amount of annual inventory for materials and supplies. 


Has any attempts been 


made to determine that storehouse costs are warranted by savings made by its operations? 


(5) Attach copies of records and forms used in stores control and accounting. 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions on this problem before April 30 











Abstracts and Extracts 


Too Much Government? 

The editor of Nation’s Business, which is the 
official organ of one of the mightiest lobbies in 
Washington, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been filling the air with the old, old 
doctrine, ““Too much government in business and 
not enough business in government.” He rarely 
fails to admonish his eager listeners that the gov- 
ernment should let business alone. This is not a 
new doctrine. It is older than the Chamber of 
Commerce. It is the doctrine of laissez-faire which 
was generated in the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury—‘let business alone.” There never was a 
more foolish doctrine and never a more inconsist- 
ent doctrine. Successful business is absolutely de- 
pendent upon a successful governmental organi- 
zation. And our government from its very incep- 
tion has been the boon companion and partner 
of business * * * It would be much wiser if these 
captains of industry would spend more of their 
time and money trying to improve the character 
and management of our government, and less time 
in their clamor against governmental regulation. 
Of course, they do not see beyond their nose; 
one night they are asking for the government to 
take its hands off of business, and the next night 
they are pleading before a tariff committee to 
protect them.—T7he Kentucky City. 


False Economy and Fallacious Parallels 

The reduction of expenditures by the method 
of horizontal cuts is to be avoided. Such practice 
falls most severely upon those services which are 
most essential for public welfare. If, for example, 
horizontal cuts are made in the expenditures of 
police, fire, and health departments, these reduc- 
tions may be accompanied by increased crime, 
burglary, and the loss of private property; fire 
losses and insurance rates may increase; disease, 
epidemics, death ratios, and private expenditures 
for medical care may increase. Under such cir- 
cumstances the moderate savings in public ex- 
penditures may be offset by increases in private 
bills. It is also false economy to provide inadequate 
sums for the maintenance of buildings and cap- 
ital structures, or to invest in non-durable equip- 
ment merely for the sake of minimizing present 
outlays. The inevitable consequence of these prac- 
tices is to increase the amount of future payments. 

* * * The fallacious parallel between industry 


and government frequently leads to unwise ex- 
penditure reduction. It has recently been pointed 
out that industry has been forced to curtail its 
activities, cut its wage and salary bills, and re- 
duce its dividends to stockholders and that gov- 
ernment should follow this example. Curtailments 
should be made in governmental activities wher- 
ever possible, but the fact should not be lost 
sight of that curtailments in industry are due to 
a decrease in the demand for services and prod- 
ucts of industry. If the demand for governmental 
service has decreased, the expenditures for gov- 
ernment should likewise decrease. It should also 
be recalled that the plight of industry and com- 
merce has materially increased the burden upon 
governments.—SIMEON E. LELAND, University of 
Chicago, in report to National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 


Recreation Cuts Increase Crime 

Preventive effort on crime is the least costly 
element in all government. A few pennies pro- 
vide for that ever-increasing “idle” time, time be- 
tween sleep and meals and school. The sum of 
$400 is the price we pay to apprehend and convict 
one juvenile delinquent and $1,000 a year is the 
average cost of incarcerating the bad boy. So we 
will keep the boy in the budget and although we 
may have to curtail expenditures, the place for 
play and the consequent clean-minded, decent- 
living law-abiding boy will be protected. It is poor 
economy that saves the playground cost today 
only to pay for the felon’s care tomorrow. I sus- 
pect that when the history of this depression is 
finally written the worst effects will not be the 
insolvencies, malnutrition, disease or death itself, 
but perchance the widespread disaffection of youth 
as it experiences poverty in the midst of wealth — 
Mayor Murpny, Detroit, in council message. 


Protesting Against Governmental Costs 
If the same people who have lately been hasten- 
ing down to Washington to protest that they can- 
not pay any more taxes had been half as diligent 
when the Congress was passing bills calling for 
billions of expense, they would not now be in such 
distress. They then sat supinely at home, leaving 
the public treasury and presidential vetoes to be 
overrun by a wave of extravagance— CALVIN 
COoLIDGE in the Saturday Evening Post. 


[132] 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


More Cities Adopt Tax Prepayment 
Plans 


Tax prepayment plans have been adopted in 
several cities where taxes are not due until a 
number of months after the beginning of the 
fiscal year. In some cities tax anticipation notes 
could not be sold, and it was easier to encourage 
prepayment of taxes than to change the tax cal- 
endar to coincide with the fiscal year. Whether 
taxes are paid in advance or tax anticipation 
notes are sold the city pays the interest. In addi- 
tion to the cities mentioned last month (PusBLic 
MANAGEMENT for March, page 100) as having 
adopted tax prepayment plans, Irvington, New 
Jersey (56,733), and Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
(43,516) recently adopted resolutions authoriz- 
ing payment of 6 per cent per year on taxes paid 
not later than thirty days before they become due. 
In order to make prepayment a regular feature 
of the tax collecting systems in New Jersey, the 
state legislature recently enacted a law authoriz- 
ing municipal tax collectors to receive taxes at 
any time after the first of the year, up to the 
amount of the taxes paid by the individual or 
corporation during the preceding year, and allow- 
ing a discount at the rate of 6 per cent per year 
until the tax is due. 

The city of Detroit on February 11 put into 
effect a partial tax payment plan under which the 
city treasurer is authorized to accept payments 
on general taxes and special assessments in a 
minimum amount of approximately one-twelfth of 
the amount of the tax on which the payments are 
to apply. Payments also may be made quarterly 
or otherwise, but always in $10 units or multi- 
ples thereof whenever possible. Partial payments 
in anticipation of the tax levy bear interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent until July 15 of the year 
in which the tax on which partial payments are 
being made becomes a lien on the property. Tax- 
payers also are allowed to make partial payments 
on current delinquent taxes and special assess- 
ments. 


Virginia Takes Over All County Roads 

Following the lead of North Carolina, the State 
of Virginia by action of the General Assembly 
recently took over all county roads thereby in- 
creasing the mileage under state control from eight 
thousand to about forty thousand. This new law 


also recognizes the principle that the state highway 
system extends inside the corporate limits of cit- 
ies; the state will take the gasoline tax now going 
to counties and supplement this with an additional 
appropriation of $2,000,000. Cities for the first 
time will share in gasoline tax revenue, getting 
$2,000 a mile for streets traversed by highways. 
Hereafter all highway maintenance and construc- 
tion work will be in charge of the state unless 
some of the counties exempt themselves from the 
act under a local option clause included in the law. 


Kansas City Gains Control of Its Police 


On March 15 the Supreme Court of Missouri 
took the control of the Kansas City police force 
out of the hands of the state and turned it over 
to the city (State ex rel. Fields v. Smith). For 
many years efforts had been made to gain local 
control of police through an act of the legislature 
as it was not expected that the state supreme 
court would declare the old statute unconstitu- 
tional. Although Kansas City has rather broad 
home rule powers, it had been held that policing 
was a state function and that home rule provi- 
sions in the constitution did not apply. This posi- 
tion previously taken by the supreme court was 
not changed by the recent decision which merely 
held unconstitutional the law providing for the 
appointment by the governor of a board of police 
commissioners and specifying in detail the num- 
ber of captains, sergeants, patrolmen, and certain 
other groups of employees, together with the sal- 
aries which may be paid. ; 

In the past the police board has estimated 
and certified its financial requirements to the 
city council which has been compelled to pro- 
vide any amount requested. In the suit resulting 
in the recent decision the city raised the question 
as to the constitutionality of the statute requir- 
ing the city to pay such demands. The court held 
that the restrictions on the amount the police 
board might ask were not sufficient to prevent 
requests for almost unlimited funds. This, in fact, 
gave the board the right to create a debt of un- 
determined amount which the city would have 
to pay. “The power to levy a tax and the power 
to create a debt to be discharged by the levy 
of the tax are substantially the same thing,” the 
court held, and “the power to tax is a legislative 
power, and, like other legislative powers, is non- 
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delegable.”’ Therefore, the court held that the 
legislature, in passing an act delegating this power 
to the state police board passed a law which is 
unconstitutional. Since this point is so interwoven 
with other features of the law, the entire act 
was declared unconstitutional. 

This decision left the police force without any 
governing law. The council-manager charter of 
Kansas City provides that, whenever the state 
laws do not prohibit, there shall be a department 
of police headed by a director of police appointed 
by the city manager and the council immediately 
passed ordinances providing for the maintenance 
and operation of the police department. Expendi- 
tures for police in recent years have been over 
$1,400,000; the city manager estimates that 
$1,000,000 will be sufficient. The decision is wel- 
come to those who believe that police service 
is a municipal function and that better police 
service in the long run will be obtained when 
the police department is controlled in the same 
way as other city departments. In any event, 
Kansas City now will have the opportunity to 
see what kind of a department it can run, freed 
from state interference and regulation. However, 
there is nothing to prevent the next session of 
the legislature from passing a law returning the 
control of the police to the state-—WALTER 
MATSCHECK, director, Civic Research Institute, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


How Centralized Purchasing 
Saves Money 

The centralized purchasing system in the city 
of Milwaukee in 1931 saved the city $847,778, 
or 15 per cent of the amount of all purchases, 
and cash discounts accounted for an additional 
$54,774, making a total saving of $902,552. The 
operating cost of the central purchasing depart- 
ment in 1931 was $37,576 or two-thirds of one 
per cent of the total city expenditures. By pur- 
chasing gasoline in quantities sufficient to last 
from six to seven months, the city was enabled to 
save 4 cents per gallon after deducting handling 
charges; disposal of obsolete material and waste 
paper brought in $6,483; and the multigraph divi- 
sion saved approximately 20 per cent on all print- 
ing handled. The purchasing department has en- 
tered into continuing agreements and has provided 
for the purchase from the lowest bidders con- 
forming to specifications standard commodities 
used by the various departments. In making pur- 
chases the city uses its own specifications and 
those devised by the United States Bureau of 
Standards, American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials and other authorities. The city purchasing 
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department continually conducts tests with a view 
of standardizing on certain commodities so as to 
make the specifications cover the needs of all 
departments for that particular item. For instance, 
all coal used by the city, amounting to 75,000 
tons a year, is purchased on the guaranteed heat 
value basis; no payments are made until the 
coal delivered has been tested. One of the most 
important specifications prepared during the year 
had to do with the police radio station. After 
making a survey of the police radio systems in 
Detroit, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, definite speci- 
fications were prepared which resulted in obtain- 
ing a complete transmitting set and receiving sets 
for eighteen police squad cars at a cost of $15,000. 
Competition in all purchases has increased con- 
siderably as a result of prompt payment; checks 
are mailed out within ten days and cash discounts 
are taken whenever possible—J. W. NICHOLSON, 
purchasing agent, City of Milwaukee. 





Effective Health Work Shows 
Good Results 


Pontiac, Michigan, a city with a population 
of 67,800, in 1931 experienced the lowest death 
rate ever recorded in that city—6.8 per 1,000 
population as compared with 8.1 in 1930. Accord- 
ing to a report of the United States Bureau of 
the Census, the average death rate for eighty- 
three of the larger cities of the country in 1931 
was 11.8 as compared with 11.9 in 1930. The in- 
fant mortality rate in Pontiac also was reduced 
to a new record of 67 as compared with an aver- 
age of 70.7 for the period 1926-30, and 81 for 
1921-25. City Manager James R. Pollock of Pon- 
tiac reports that “these records are the result 
of an extensive program of health education car- 
ried on since 1920. Periodical health examina- 
tions, vaccinations for smallpox, diphtheria, and 
typhoid also have had their effect. Then, too, the 
depression has caused a change in the manner 
of living in many families—luxuries have been 
eliminated, people are eating plain foods in mod- 
erate quantities, and the pace of living has slowed 
down.” 

Racine, Wisconsin, a city with about the same 
population as Pontiac, also established new rec- 
ords in 1931, with a death rate of 9.04 and an 
infant mortality rate of 36.2. Racine won the 
health award in the United States Chamber of 
Commerce contest in 1931 for outstanding health 
work among cities between 50,000 and 100.000 
population. The Racine health department has 
stressed prenatal care and educational activities 
For instance, the members of the health depart- 
ment made sixty addresses during the year, spe- 
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cial folders were distributed on smallpox vaccina- 
tion and diphtheria prevention, newspaper stories 
totaled 350 or 156 feet of one-column width, a 
community health day was held in October, a 
monthly bulletin issued, a campaign for early 
diagnosis of tuberculosis sponsored, dramatic 
health episodes broadcast over the radio three 
times a week, and each baby born received a 
booklet containing advice on how to survive the 
first year. Ira F. Thompson, who recently suc- 
ceeded W. W. Bauer as health officer of Racine, 
was formerly deputy health commissioner in Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


Seattle to Abolish Veterans’ Preference 

The voters of Seattle on March 8 elected as 
mayor John S. Dore, candidate of the Unem- 
ployed Citizens’ League, who promised to reduce 
all salaries of $3,000 and over. At the same 
election three charter amendments were adopted 
and three defeated. Of those adopted, one gives 
the board of public works authority to specify 
that materials and supplies for public contracts 
be produced or manufactured in Seattle or in the 
State of Washington; a second abolishes the posi- 
tion of superintendent of utilities; and a third 
provides for the elimination of all veterans’ pref- 
erence in civil service appointments after 1937. 
The most important amendment defeated pro- 
posed the establishment of a zoning board of ad- 
justment. The zoning ordinance adopted nine 
years ago has been amended 643 times by the 
council which also acts as a board of zoning ap- 
peals. The voters also defeated two alternative 
proposals, one providing for a transportation com- 
mission of five members and the other creating 
a department of municipal railways to control the 
street railway system. 


Nation-Wide Effort to Protect the Child 


A nation-wide campaign to follow up the work 
of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection was inaugurated in Washington 
on January 15 when George A. Hastings, admin- 
istrative assistant to President Hoover, was se- 
lected to direct the campaign to put before the 
public the recommendations of the White House 
Conference while they are still fresh. Forty vol- 
umes have been prepared as a result of the White 
House Conference held in November, 1930. Fol- 
low-up conferences already have been held in eight- 
een states, and other state meetings are planned 
to map out definite child care programs including 
recommendations for state legislation, and to set 
up permanent organizations in states which at 
present lack such machinery. 


It is pointed out that heavy expenditures would 
not be required; the immediate purpose of the 
drive is to organize child programs and to bring 
public and private organizations together in a 
united effort. It is in this phase of the work that 
municipal administrators are urged to co-operate 
for local conferences are to be held following the 
state meetings. The regional conference held by 
the city of Chicago was sponsored by ninety dif- 
ferent organizations and attended by two thousand 
persons. Detroit held a large conference on March 
18 and 19. Among other recommendations, the 
conference urges full-time public welfare service 
for the relief, aid, and guidance of children in 
special need due to poverty, misfortune, or be- 
havior difficulties, and for the protection of chil- 
dren from abuse, neglect, exploitation, or moral 
hazard. 


School Superintendents Discuss Effects 
of Depression 

At the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence at Washington, February 20 to 25, 
the principal topic of discussion related to the 
changes that must be made in our schools in the 
face of the depression. Danger to the cause of 
popular education was pointed out by several 
speakers. Professor George D. Strayer of Colum- 
bia University said: 

There is need in the United States today for 
an aroused public opinion in support of educa 
tion. Those who believe that the battle for free 
public schools was won by the middle of last cen- 
tury are living in a fool’s paradise. There is dan- 
ger that we may not be able to maintain the gains 
which have been made, much less develop the still 
more effective service which the present social 
and economic situation demands. 

Professor Judd of the University of Chicago 
flayed vigorously the exploiters who have been 
driving communities to the brink of ruin and mak- 
ing it quite impossible to maintain an effective 
school system. He also advocated more attention 
to the task of introducing the young people of 
America to a fuller knowledge of social institu- 
tions and urged that the core of the school cur- 
ricula should be instruction regarding the social 
order. 

President Rufus B. von Kleinsmid of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California defended the 
mounting costs of public education as resulting 
from a growing demand on the part of the public 
for increased services for the children in the 
schools. William J. Cooper, commissioner of edu- 
cation, also defended America’s program of edu- 
cation and advocated the fearless study of busi- 
ness conditions as a solution of the nation’s eco- 
nomic problems. He criticised business men for 
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their unwillingness to hear the unpleasant and 
urged that effort should be made to bring business 
leadership to the professional point of view which 
places the general good above private gain. Char- 
acter education was the subject of the annual 
report presented before the Department of Super- 
intendence. This report presented the principles 
underlying the development of character and 
presented numerous suggestions for the develop- 
ment of these principles in the program of train- 
ing within the schools. 

Milton Potter, superintendent of schools in Mil- 
waukee, was elected president of the Department 
for the year 1932-33.—J. B. EpmMonson, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Council-Manager Developments 


A council-manager charter was adopted by 
Port Arthur, Texas, on March 8, by a four-to-one 
vote and a council of seven members, all charter 
men, elected on the same day, took office on 
March 12. 

The city council of Elmira, New York, a city 
with 47,397 inhabitants, has set May 5 as the 
date for a special election on the adoption of 
the council-manager plan. Over 5,000 qualified 
voters had signed petitions asking that this form 
of government be adopted. A committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor has prepared an alterna- 
tive mayor-council charter which has been sub- 
mitted to the city council. 

The city of Saranac Lake, New York, on March 
15, by a vote of 502 to 348, decided to retain 
the manager plan which has been in effect for 
three years. The committee in favor of the man- 
ager plan issued a circular stating how the man- 
ager plan had saved the taxpayers $16,078 in 
1931 as compared with similar costs in 1928. 

A proposed council-manager charter was re- 
cently defeated by the voters of New Ulm, Min- 
nesota, a city with a population of 7,308. 

As to legislation, there has been introduced in 
the New Jersey Legislature a bill which would 
prohibit first-class cities from adopting the coun- 
cil-manager plan. In the New York Legislature, 
a bill amending the home rule law would permit 
15 per cent of the voters of any city to force the 
calling of an election to create a commission to 
draft a new charter. The Virginia General As- 
sembly on March 12 adopted a council-manager 
charter for Williamsburg and enacted a law pro- 
viding optional county-manager and county-exec- 
utive plans of county government for all counties 
in the state. 

A council-manager charter has been prepared 
for submission to the voters of Lake City, Minne- 
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sota, and petitions have been filed with the city 
council of Ennis, Texas, requesting an election on 
the adoption of the council-manager plan. In the 
following cities, committees have been organized 
to study the council-manager plan with a view of 
obtaining a vote on its adoption: Freeport and 
Dunkirk, New York; Hugo, Okmulgee, and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Harbor Springs, Michigan; and Cle- 
burne, Denton, and E] Paso, Texas. 


Eliminate Ticket Fixing, Relieve Con- 
gestion, Reduce Costs 

A committee of magistrates appointed by the 
New York State Conference of Mayors and other 
City Officials met in Albany on January 5 to draft 
a bill to be presented to the legislature which would 
facilitate the handling of traffic violations in New 
York State cities. The appointment of this com- 
mittee resulted from a recent study of the handling 
of traffic violations made under the joint auspices 
of the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of 
Syracuse University and the Bureau of Research 
of the New York State Conference of Mavors, 
(Handling Traffic Violations in New York State 
Cities, by Glen Leet, Conference of Mayors, city 
hall, Albany, New York). This survey indicated 
two unsatisfactory conditions: The almost univer- 
sal prevalence of “fixing” tickets, and serious court 
congestion resulting from the great volume of iraf- 
fic charges, 90 per cent of which appeared to be 
for trivial offenses. 

The report states, “There are probably few in- 
fluences more destructive to public confidence, 
both in the courts and in the police departments, 
than the practice of ‘fixing’ tickets. One serious 
aspect of this practice is that the machinery em- 
ployed to escape punishment on minor charges can 
be, and sometimes is, employed to ‘fix’ more se- 
rious cases.”’ As a deterrent to this practice, the re- 
port recommends that traffic notices be serially 
numbered, issued in triplicate, and audited by an 
independent responsible official, the city auditor for 
instance. 

To meet the second condition, congestion in the 
courts caused by the volume of minor traffic of- 
fenses, the establishment of a traffic violations bu- 
reau was recommended. At these bureaus, minor 
traffic offenders may, if they so desire, plead guilty 
and pay a fine in accordance with a pre-determined 
schedule, without the necessity of appearance in 
court. The experience of other cities where such 
bureaus have been established indicates that about 
90 per cent of the minor traffic violators avail 
themselves of this opportunity, with the conse- 
quent saving in the time of both court and police 
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officers. Such bureaus are endorsed by the Na- 
tional Safety Council and by the National Con- 
ference for Street and Highway Safety. 

Questionnaires were sent to 78 cities in the 
United States that already have established t affic 
violations bureaus, and those replying were "ani- 
mous in their recommendation of this type of bu- 
reau on the basis of their local experience. They 
reported that such bureaus decrease the time that 
police officers were required to spend in court, re- 
lieve court congestion, materially reduce delays 
in obtaining justice, and reduce the cost of law en- 
forcement. 

It is pointed out in the report by Mr. Leet that 
the establishment of a traffic violations bureau gen- 
erally requires no additional personnel and but 
little expense. It usually is a matter of providing 
the clerk of the court or one of his deputies with 
the necessary authority and quarters. In certain 
cities a bureau has been established by order of 
the judge, and in others by setting up a system of 
administrative fines, by municipal ordinance, or by 
a bail forfeiture plan. 


Psychiatry in Handling Crime 

New York City recently established a psychia- 
tric clinic in the court of general sessions; this 
clinic is unique in that its services are general and 
not selective as in similar clinics elsewhere. It is 
planned to give every convicted person a thorough 
psychiatric examination, even though he is be- 
lieved to be entirely normal. Thus the judge, be- 
fore he sentences a prisoner will have complete 
and advance information on the mental and moral 
status of the convicted person, a scientific basis 
for imposing sentence. If it appears that a prison 
sentence is advisable, the judge determines which 
prison; if the prisoner should be sent to a hos- 
pital or some special institution, he decides where 
it is best to send him. If the convicted one is a 
first offender and has previously had a good repu- 
tation, the judge may decide to release him on 
probation. Other advances in psychiatric treat- 
ment of prisoners include the setting up of a 
clinic in the children’s court of Westchester 
County, New York. In Chicago, Judge Mc- 
Goorty of the criminal court asserts that the 
psychiatric clinic operated in connection with the 
county jail and criminal court has saved its costs 
in fees formerly paid to medical experts in crim- 
inal cases. One of the best equipped child guid- 
ance clinics in the country, established in the 
Fall of 1931 by the New York City Board of 
Education, had a budget of $100,000 for its first 
year. The clinic co-operates with the crime pre- 
vention bureau of the police department in the 


prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
The staff of psychiatric experts, social workers, 
and visiting teachers make thorough medical and 
social investigations of emotionally disturbed and 
unadjusted children who constitute behavior prob- 
lems. 


Two Months of City Management 
in Lexington 


Since council-manager government became ef- 
fective in Lexington, Kentucky, on January 4, 
1932, City Manager Paul Morton, former city 
manager of Petersburg, Virginia, has made sev- 
eral noteworthy changes. In reorganizing admin- 
istrative affairs, 10 per cent of the employees 
were eliminated, the salary scale revised, sepa- 
rate administrative bodies consolidated into a 
few major departments, a modern accounting sys- 
tem installed, a police training course inaugu- 
rated, bids received for the installation of a police 
radio system, the position of sealer of weights 
and measures established, steps taken to install 
a complete public works records system, and an 
eight-hour day for all city employees replaced 
a six-hour day. On February 23 the city manager 
presented to the council the proposed 1932 budget 
in the form of a fifty-five page booklet, calling 
for an expenditure of $1,760,085, or $78,283 less 
than the 1931 budget. The actual operating ex- 
penses of the city were placed $153,561 under 
1931 expenditures, but it was necessary to pro- 
vide for inherited debts of $44,286 and $30,991 
to apply on unpaid 1931 bills. The 1932 budget 
permits a cut in the city tax rates from $2.62 to 
$2.50 on a total assessed valuation of $500,000 
less than that of 1931. Recognizing the necessity 
of keeping the public informed, the practice of 
printing council proceedings in the newspaper has 
been instituted, and the City Manager Charter 
League which succeeded in electing its entire slate 
is attempting to enlist the assistance of every 
citizen in active support of good government.— 
J. W. MANNING, University of Kentucky. 


News About Unemployment 

Eighty-one American cities expended approxi- 
mately $167,000,000 in 1931 for public and pri- 
vate family relief, according to data compiled 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. This is four 
times the amount for 1929 or an increase of nearly 
300 per cent. Expenditures for family relief in 
December, 1931, amounted to more than $20,- 
500,0CO in outright and wage relief distributed 
by 523 agencies comprising nearly all the more 
important relief organizations in eighty-one cities. 
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Public agencies in December administered 62 per 
cent of the total relief expenditures, as compared 
with 75 per cent in October, and 70 per cent in 
November. Large increases in private emergency 
relief in Chicago and New York are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the sharp decline in these percent- 
ages. 

As to the extent of unemployment a survey 
in Buffalo, New York, in November, 1931, showed 
that of the males able and willing to work, 24.3 
per cent were unemployed, and 23.3 per cent 
were employed part time. Of the wholly unem- 
ployed males, 43 per cent had been out of work 
for one year or more. The Illinois Department of 
Labor estimated that in October, 1931, approxi- 
mately 624,000 workers, constituting 40 per cent 
of Chicago’s working population, were unem- 
ployed. 

The Russell Sage Foundation recently turned 
over to the United States Children’s Bureau the 
entire project of collecting and distributing statis- 
tics on relief thus concentrating in a governmental 
agency all authoritative statistics on relief which 
can be gathered. The task of collecting these cur- 
rent relief statistics was undertaken at the begin- 
ning of 1929 by the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
the transfer to the federal government was made 
at the urgent request of the Children’s Bureau. 


Public Credit Would Promote Better 
Housing 


Two-thirds of the population of the United 
States cannot pay a rental or purchase price high 
enough to produce a commercial profit on a new 
dwelling which complies with minimum standards 
of light, air, space, and sanitation, according to 
Edith Elmer Wood, author of a new book en- 
titled, Recent Trends in American Housing (Mac- 
millan, $3). One-third of American families have 
incomes under $1,200 a year, one-third have in- 
comes between $1,200 and $2,000, and one-third 
have incomes over $2,000. Yet it is pointed out 
that there are practically no houses of any kind 
being built in this country to sell under $4,500. 
Mrs. Wood states that the progress inaugurated 
by the Federal government’s high standards 
in war housing was wiped out in post-war 
years because since the war only twenty thou- 
sand working class dwellings have been con- 
structed, and more than half of these are too 
expensive for any but the highest income group. 
Meanwhile, in England, Germany, and Holland, 
about three million working class homes have 
been built since the war. Great Britain has started 
a vast nation-wide slum clearance program and 
other countries have cleared many blocks of 
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slums. The one bright side of American housing 
in the past fourteen years, according to Mrs. 
Wood, is the progress made in city and regional 
planning and zoning, a line of advance which is 
preventive of bad housing conditions. Finally, 
the author shows that tax exemption, subsidy 
though it is, can never produce effective results 
without a corollary system of state or municipal 
credits 


Recent City Manager Appointments 

WILLIAM J. BLAKE, city engineer of Newburgh, 
New York, for the past twenty-five years, has 
been appointed city manager of that city effec- 
tive May 15 to succeed William J. McKay. 

HALe A. Guss, borough manager of Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania, for the past three years, has been 
appointed the first city manager of Northampton, 
Pennsylvania, effective April 15. 

FRANK T. MAHAR, assistant superintendent of 
county buildings, Albany County, New York, was 
recently appointed city manager of Watervliet, 
New York, succeeding Robert J. Murray who 
had served as city manager for eight years. 

L. T. Nein, former city auditor and former 
treasurer of Butler County, Ohio, was appointed 
city manager of Middletown, Ohio, effective 
April 1, to succeed L. A. Waldner, who resigned 
after eight years in office. 


Reform in Special Assessment 
Procedure 


The abuse of the special assessment method of 
financing public improvements has aroused much 
interest in revising special assessment procedure. 
Nearly three years of study on this problem by 
a special committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America resulted in the publica- 
tion in February of a report which includes a 
proposed uniform special assessment law. On the 
question of whether or not special assessment 
bonds should be general obligations of the muni- 
cipality, the committee expresses a preference for 
city obligations as against purely special assess- 
ment securities. The proposed law also provides 
that property owners representing 51 per cent 
of the property to be assessed may veto a pro- 
posed improvement; it provides for an unlimited 
general tax and allows bondholders to mandamus 
the collection of assessments by municipal offi- 
cers; and it provides that property owners should 
be given a public hearing upon notice before the 
work is ordered, and must be given a public 
hearing upon notice before assessments are con- 
firmed. It is pointed out that the failure of many 
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assessment laws to provide for financing until 
after contractors are asked to bid results in high 
uncertainty of payments 

The next step in special assessment reform 
calls for recommendations, and the 
Nationa! Municipal League recently appointed a 
committee which is charged with the task of pre- 
paring a model state law regulating special as- 
sessments in local governments. The Investment 
Bankers America has suggested 
that the League use their report mentioned above 
as a basis for the model law, and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States also is willing 


costs because of 


legislative 


Association of 


to make available to the League a committee re- 
port on special assessments just published. C. E. 
Rightor of the Detroit 
Research is secretary 

and Carl H 


Bureau of Governmental 
of the League committee 
Pforzheimer is chairman. 


A Guide-Post to Psychiatric Clinics 

There are at present 674 psychiatric clinics 
which provide a regular mental health service to 
the public in thirty-four states, according to a 
directory just published by the Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York City. In 
1920 clinics specifically designed for psychiatric 
service were so rare that no directory was needed; 
within four years of the initiation of the Com- 
monwealth Fund's sponsoring of the child guid- 
ance movement, clinics had been sufficiently es- 
tablished to warrant a survey of their occurrence 
and by 1928 there was a total of 470 psychiatric 
clinics. Thus since 1928, a total of 204 clinics 
have been established under either private or pub- 
lic auspices. The 1932 directory data were com- 
piled by the division on community clinics of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York, which organization may 
be consulted on the formation of local clinics, 
child guidance programs, in the determination as 
to what community resources should precede the 
establishment of clinics, and in the correlation of 
child guidance efforts with other social and med- 
ical agencies. Among the municipally-operated 
clinics, the St. Louis Public Welfare Department 
maintains a psychiatric child guidance clini 
which examined 281 children and seventy adults 
during the past year; the staff consists of one 
full-time psychiatrist, one medical examiner, one 
full-time psychologist, and two full-time psychi- 
atric workers. In Milwaukee, there is a county 
mental hygiene clinic which serves both juvenile 
and adult courts. The public welfare department 
in Pittsburgh operates a clinic which serves both 
children and adults from all sources. 
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To Read or to Use—Material on 
Unemployment 


The Federal government has just published 
several pamphlets on unemployment problems: 
“Spreading Work,” by W. J. Barrett, sets forth 
the methods and experiences of a large number 
of companies in spreading work; “Subsistence 
Gardens,” outlines the practices followed in vari- 
ous cities in organizing garden clubs: and the 
third pamphlet is, “Two Plans for Personal Con- 
tacts With Recipients of Relief.” These pamph- 
lets may be obtained upon request from the Pres- 
ident’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, 
1734 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Two states that have provided relief funds tell 
of their experiences in reports just issued: (1) 
“The Emergency Relief Administration in the 
State of New Jersey” (Chairman, C. I. Barnard, 
540 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey) and (2) 
“The New York State Temporary Relief Admin- 
istration” (Chairman, Jesse I. Straus, 134 East 28 
Street, New York). The New Jersey report urges 
that municipal credit should not be used to finance 
emergency relief and that the state should assume 
responsibility, while the New York report outlines 
an administrative set-up and lists a wide variety 
of work relief projects for state and local im- 
provements. In Massachusetts, a special com- 
mission on the stabilization of unemployment has 
published a preliminary report (House Document 
No. 1100, document clerk, state capitol, Boston) 
which presents a detailed study of public and pri- 
vate employment agencies. The commission rec- 
ommends the establishment of a public works 
planning board, extension of public employment 
offices, and better regulation of private offices. 


California City Managers Hold 
Annual Conference 

Nineteen of the thirty-four California city 
managers attended the annual conference of the 
City Managers’ Section of the League of Cali- 
fornia Municipalities, held in Bakersfield on 
March 4 and 5. The conference authorized the 
appointment of a committee to make a study to 
determine if possible what functions properly 
should be carried on by municipalities with a 
view of allocating some activities to other gov- 
ernmental units, and making a charge for non- 
governmental services or permitting private en- 
terprise to furnish them. The conference also de- 
termined to urge the League to obtain the pas- 
sage of a law requiring a uniform and modern 
accounting system which would provide informa- 
tion making possible the comparison of costs be- 
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tween cities within the state. Other problems 
discussed by the city managers included: an equi- 
table distribution of gas tax revenue; readjust- 
ment of sick leave for employees; correction of 
duplicated or overlapping services; lowered sal- 
ary schedules and reduced personnel; assessment 
methods; reduction of taxes; and unemployment 
relief. 

City managers who attended the conference 
were: W. M. Brown, Tulare; O. E. Carr, Oakland; 
J. W. Charleville, Pasadena; W. D. Clarke, 
Bakersfield; C. E. Douglas, Glendale; James S. 
Dean, Sacramento; A. B. Gidley, Compton; C. 
B. Goodwin, San Jose; W. B. Hogan, Stockton; 
Edwin A. Ingham, Coronado; R. G. Manley, Up- 
land; B. J. Pardee, Visalia; Fred W. Pease, Por- 
terville; Neil B. Pierson, Alameda; O. S. Roen, 
South Pasadena; E. A. Rolison, Redwood City; 
A. E. Stockburger, Alhambra; Hollis R. Thomp- 
son, Berkeley; and E. P. Wilsey, San Mateo. 
James S. Dean of Sacramento was elected presi- 
dent of the City Managers’ Section; Edwin A. 
Ingham of Coronado, vice-president; and Hollis 
R. Thompson of Berkeley, secretary. 


Applications for Transfer from Asso- 
ciate to Member of the International 
City Managers’ Association 


Leonarp G. HoweLt, a graduate of Denison 
College, was city engineer of Ironton, Ohio, for 
ten years prior to his appointment as city man- 
ager of that city on May 1, 1930. 

R. G. MANLEY, city manager of Upland, Cali- 
fornia, attended Pomona College for two years, 
and in 1921 received a C. E. degree from Stan- 
ford University. From 1921 to 1930, he was city 
engineer and water superintendent of Upland. 

GeorGE R. Moopey was superintendent of the 
gas department, city of Painesville, and for a 
number of years was in business in that city in 
various capacities, prior to his appointment as 
city manager in August, 1930. 

James R. PoLiock received the B. S. degree 
in civil engineering in 1917 from the University 
of Michigan. From 1917 to 1925, Mr. Pollock 
was engaged in surveying and sanitary engineer- 
ing; from 1925 to 1930 he was city engineer of 
Pontiac, Michigan, and since July 1, 1930, city 
manager. 

Dow I. Sears, city manager of Ironwood, Mich- 
igan, since July 1, 1929, was graduated from the 
University of Minnesota, and from 1915 to 1922 
was assistant engineer, and for several years, 
superintendent of the St. Paul water department. 


E. V. SPENCE, who was appointed city man- 
ager of Big Spring, Texas, in August, 1931, prac- 
ticed engineering from 1911 to 1925, with the 
exception of three years’ service in the army. On 
July 1, 1925, he was appointed city manager of 
San Angelo, Texas, where he served until Octo- 
ber 1, 1928, when he resigned to engage in en- 
gineering work. (Reinstated as member. ) 

PauL B. Sutton, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was assistant city engineer and later city 
engineer of Watertown, New York, prior to his 
appointment as city manager of that 
May 1, 1930. 

Ho.iis R. THompson, graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California, was personnel director for the 
Y. M. C. A. in Berkeley; assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank; and managing director of 
the Berkeley chamber of commerce, before his 
appointment as city manager in June, 1930 

W. E. TIMMERMAN has been city manager of 
Saranac Lake, New York, since June 1, 1929. For 
eight years he was village engineer of Massena, 
New York, as well as president of the board of 
health for two years. 


city on 


With the City Managers 


An organization chart of the government of 
Norwood, Massachusetts, by City Manager C. 
A. BINGHAM, besides indicating lines of author- 
ity also gives the title and number of employees 
and on the same sheet with the chart are certain 
statistics including a table showing property owned 
by the city, sources of income, appropriations by 
departments with per capita figures, number of 
employees by departments together with amount 
of payroll, and miscellaneous data. 

A recent report of the Pasadena, California, 
municipal light and power plant shows that the 
plant had earned net profits of $741,751 in the 
year 1930-31, while maintaining the lowest rates 
in California. A total of $600,000 has been loaned 
to the city’s general fund during the last three 
years, and utility profits have enabled the city to 
construct, within a three-year period, a million 
dollar civic auditorium, a $200,000 police station, 
a $125,000 golf links, and a branch library. J. 
W. CHARLEVILLE is city manager. 

A brochure issued by the city council of Kings- 
port, Tennessee, contains an organization chart, a 
table showing where the tax dollar goes, local traf- 
fic regulations, and a fire map in five colors. F. 
L. CLoup is city manager. 

The city of Gainesville, Florida, has a per cap- 
ita bank balance of $8.75, and the tax levy for 
the current year is 37'2 per cent less than that 
of last year. W. A. Forp is city manager. 
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In Ocala, Florida, $87,000 net profit from the 
water and light plants is applied to city expenses 
and a levy of less than two mills is made to raise 
$7,640 additional for general operating expenses. 
J. R. MAartTIN is city manager. 

Albany, Georgia, a city with a population of 
14,507, started 1932 with a bank balance of $135,- 
000, the city is debt free, and the tax levy for all 
purposes is only 14 mills. About $100,000 surplus 
revenue of the city-owned water, light, and gas 
plants is applied to general operating expenses. 
C. Q. WricHT is city manager. 


Congress of Cities to be Held in London 

The International Congress of Cities, which will 
be held in London the week beginning May 23, 
will study the best systems of administrative man- 
agement and the steps to be taken in the training 
and improvement of a staff in municipal govern- 
ment. Papers which will be circulated at the open- 
ing of the Congress will include reports on these 
two questions from thirty countries. The sessions 
of the Congress will be held in a hall equipped with 
microphones by means of which translations of 
the proceedings will be given simultaneously in 
several languages. Arrangements also have been 





Soundness of design 
Skill in manufacture . 


A half century of experience. 





The ability of the Buffalo-Springfield to re- 
tain its position for years as the leading make 
of rollers is due, not to advertising, not to high 
pressure selling—but to 


Concentration on roller building exclusively . . 


The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. 
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made to hold an exhibition representative of 
various branches of local government activities, 
and the two weeks following the conference will 
be given over to a series of tours to various cities 
in England for the purpose of inspecting municipal 
activities. The Congress is being sponsored by the 
International Union of Local Authorities of which 
Senator E. Vinck of Belgium is secretary-general. 
Many English municipalities are making great 
preparations for municipal hospitality to dele- 
gates; all persons who are interested in local gov- 
ernment are invited to attend. Information as to 
date of sailing, cost of the trip, and so on, may be 
obtained from Luther Gulick, Institute of Public 
Administration, 302 East 35 Street, New York 
City. 
New Associate Members 

A. B. CuTTer was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont; consulting engineer, Fort Myers, 
Florida, 1926-30; and since January 15, 1931, 
city manager of Cape May, New Jersey. 

L. M. Disstncer, city manager of Oakwood, 
Ohio, since January 1, 1932, was for twenty-five 
years engaged in civil engineering and public works 
activities, in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. 





Investigate the Buf- 
falo-Springfield. They 
not only out-number 
but also out-last the 
equipment with which 
they compete. 


Three wheel and tan- 
dem. . . Steam and motor 
driven. All practical 
sizes. . Scarifier and other 
attachments optional. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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Joun R. Jack, Sr., city manager of Punta 
Gorda, Florida, since December, 1930, was mayor 
of that city for three terms. 


D. W. Newsom, who is county manager, county 
accountant, and purchasing agent of Durham 
County, North Carolina, has served in that ca- 
pacity since the position of county manager was 
created in 1927. 


RALPH W. OREBAUGH has been city manager 
of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, since June, 1930. 
From 1917 to 1922 he was city manager of West- 
erville, Ohio, and from 1923 to 1930 he was resi- 
dent engineer for Manatee, Florida. 


H. D. PALmore, city manager of Covington, 
Kentucky, since January 1, 1932, was chief engi- 
neer of the Kentucky State Highway Department 
previous to his appointment in Covington. 

F. E. ScHme was city engineer of Pittsburg, 
Marion, and El Dorado, Kansas, prior to becom- 
ing city manager of El Dorado in April, 1931. 


E. M. SHAFTER, city manager of Royal Oak, 
Michigan, since October, 1931, was graduated from 
the University of Michigan, and had been city 
engineer and assistant manager in Royal Oak prior 
to his appointment as city manager. 
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For Long Service and Satisfaction 
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FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hydrants 





as built by us are the only 
Genuine Corey Fire Hy- 
drants manufactured, and 
they conform to the stand- 
ard specifications of the 
American Water Works 
Association. 
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